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What I have to say in this paper is founded on my own expe- 
rience as a teacher and will deal largely with the course which I 
have worked out in the East Technical High School of Cleveland, 
but it may not be out of place to recall briefly the various stages 
through which the teaching of English has passed since the intro- 
duction of the college-entrance requirements. I believe my own 
experience will be, in general, that of most teachers of English. 

There was, first, the college training of the teacher, consisting 
of much study of the classics and little emphasis on composition, 
except the learning of rules and the writing of extemporaneous 
themes on such subjects as "Honesty Is the Best Policy " ; then the 
carrying of these ideals into the high schools, where the emphasis 
was again placed on the classics on account of the college-entrance 
examinations in English, with the result that most of the themes 
set for the pupils to write were drawn from the study of literature 
and consisted in telling the story of Macbeth, describing Sir Roger de 
Coverley, arguing on the sanity of Hamlet, or producing an exposi- 
tion or an essay on the character of Portia. There followed progress 
on the side of composition, the introduction of a new type of text, 
with more practice in writing, less study of rules, and a broader 

1 A paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English at Philadel- 
phia, March 1, 1013. 
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choice of subjects; on the side of literature, the introduction of a 
larger list of classics in the college requirements. Finally arrived 
the abandonment, in many cases, of the college-entrance examina- 
tions in English, or at least a change in the aim of the questions, 
the object now being to test the ability of the pupil to express 
himself, rather than to find out whether he has read certain classics 
or knows certain rules of rhetoric. 

We are now in large measure free from the so-called domina- 
tion of the colleges, which, by the way, we asked for. But there 
is a new domination. We are coming to the belief that the public 
schools belong to the people and not to the colleges. We had an 
easy task when we undertook to show the colleges that we could 
work out our own salvation. They trusted us. We were trained 
under their supervision; many of the professors were familiar by 
experience with our problems. But our new critics are many of 
them inexperienced in the teaching of English; many of them have 
no standard of taste, they merely feel that something is wrong. 
In the readjustment of our educational system, with the introduc- 
tion of the practical subjects, there is a tendency to question every- 
thing. So far has this heresy extended, that even our pupils tell 
us what should be done in our courses. It is quite the fashion 
today for our pupils to pass judgment on the classics. It is in the 
air; they get it from the magazines, from older brothers and 
sisters. Teachers are affected, and encourage this attitude. All 
about us is this state of doubt. It is not necessarily an unhealthy 
condition. The result is bound to be growth. All progress works 
along this line: the statement of a fact or principle, a new position, 
a step forward. 

It is a good sign that we do not find in the magazines and papers 
many answers to our critics from those in our profession. I 
believe the time is coming soon for a defense, but in the mean time 
it is good for us to think out and try out our problems from all 
viewpoints. It takes some courage these days to pick up a current 
magazine and look over the table of contents; we are so sure of 
finding a knife slashing into us. Our critics cut deep, but let us 
make it our care that they do not cut away the vitals in their 
attempts to decide for us what the needs of our pupils are; let us 
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take care that they do not limit us to the practical needs; let us 
hold fast to the thought that our pupils have spiritual needs to 
which it is our duty to minister. 

The situation then is this: the public demanding results in the 
way of definite, tangible efficiency; the colleges requiring of our 
pupils power and appreciation; the teachers asking, "How can 
we unify these divergent demands?" We must show that the 
results of our training are intellectual power and spiritual growth — 
on the intellectual side particularly the power to think clearly. 
I believe that we are all agreed that if we can get our pupils to 
think clearly it is a comparatively easy task to teach them to write 
good English. The question is: " Does our course in English tend 
to clear thinking ? Have we helped or retarded ?" 

I should say that in some respects we have been retarding. 
The work in certain lines has been too abstract, especially in 
composition. Pupils have been required to write about subjects 
which were not taken from their own lives. There has been too 
much criticism of literature in the composition class, due, I believe, 
to the college-entrance examination questions and also to the fact 
that these subjects were always ready at hand. Instead of seeking 
something in the environment of the pupil, the teacher told the 
pupil to seek in his own mind for vague, unformed notions about 
abstract subjects in literature. 

Believing the assignment of such subjects as these to be one of 
the causes of so much muddy thinking and indefinite expression, 
I have endeavored to reduce this kind of writing in our school to a 
minimum, especially for the first and second years. Pupils are not 
required to write themes on subjects taken from literature. I 
have endeavored to get their subjects for pure exposition from 
another source. My first aim was to get definite, clear expression. 
Before that there has to be definite, clear seeing. Now what does 
the pupil see clearly? The immediate in time and space. He 
has a feeling for the immediate, for the close at hand: his work, 
his play, his interests. 

In our school practically all work in exposition is based on the 
work in the shops. We have what we call "shop themes." These 
themes necessarily have to be scattered throughout our three- 
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year course and are not a course by themselves in exposition cover- 
ing successive weeks. The subjects vary according to the work 
that is being done. A typical subject in turning is, "How to Turn 
a Cylinder"; in cabinet-making, "Laying-out of Mortise and 
Tenon Joints"; in pattern-making, "How to Make a Split Pat- 
tern"; in forging, "Describe the Process of Welding"; in domestic 
science, "A Comparison of the Nutritive Value of Beef and Mutton 
with Veal and Lamb"; in pottery, "How to Make a Tile"; in 
applied art, "How to Furnish a Dining-Room." The pupils do 
no preparatory reading on these subjects. The teachers of English 
are in close touch with the teachers of technical subjects and know 
just what practical work the pupils have had. One of these shop 
themes is required each month. Much of the work is done orally. 
A subject is assigned for the next day's recitation; "The Use of 
the Engine Lathe," for instance. A few minutes are spent in 
outlining, the class telling the main points to be brought out: 
the use of the lathe, its construction, how it works, precautions to 
betaken. A drawing is put on the board; then the one who recites 
selects his audience; probably he prefers to be a foreman in a shop; 
the class are new workmen who have never used a lathe. They 
criticize from that viewpoint. The class is divided into sections, 
one to watch for unity, one for clearness, another for sentence 
structure, another for use of words. These themes are then 
written and handed in the next day. The oral work is a positive 
saving to the teacher. The class gets the benefit of the general 
criticism. It leaves the correction of mechanical errors for the 
teacher to do on the written work, not a tiring, nerve-wearing 
process, but something that can be done almost automatically. 
The work that wears us out in correcting themes is the endless 
number of suggestions as to arrangement, development of thought, 
and reconstruction of sentences. 

Besides, there is the gain to the pupils in oral expression, 
pronunciation, enunciation, presence before the class. The class 
gets the benefit of criticism in development and arrangement of 
material. The greatest value is the training in sustained thinking. 
The question-and-answer method of recitation practiced for twelve 
years of the pupil's life is fatal to sustained thinking. Oral work 
will overcome this to some extent. 
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In our commencement exercises also, the interests of the pupils 
are considered. We began in a simple way. Last year two girls 
came on the stage and cooked a supper for unexpected company. 
They broiled steak, made biscuits, prepared the strawberries, set 
the table, all in fifteen minutes. The girls, taking turns, talked 
every minute, explaining what they were doing, and why. 

In January, one of our girl graduates had an exercise, "An 
Afternoon in a Millinery Shop." We had a part of the stage 
arranged to represent a millinery shop. The girl explained 
the making of a hat while she trimmed one. Six girls of the 
Senior class, representing customers, then came in and tried on 
hats. Our little milliner explained why the fat girl who came 
should not wear this or that hat; what colors the auburn-haired 
girl should avoid; that the girl with the regular features should 
choose a hat with certain lines; that the girl with irregular features 
should appear in other lines; that girls with big noses look well in 
certain shapes, while those having little noses should avoid them. 
There was a discussion as to whether the hat was to be one of 
general utility, or one for dress. Economy was considered. Our 
milliner did not tell her customers they looked charming in every 
hat they put on. I believe every woman, at this point, will agree 
with me that such training as this, if general, would be appreciated. 

The Senior class in house decoration will this year work out 
an exercise for commencement. The form will be a short play; 
scene, any home at house-cleaning time; characters, mother and 
father, who are away at the opening of the play, six children from 
twelve to twenty-two years of age who plan to rearrange the 
furniture, rugs, etc., and to do some papering and refurnishing for 
themselves. The purpose is to bring out the development in taste 
of the pupils — the ideas of color, arrangement, etc., which they have 
gained in the course in house decoration. In preparing for this 
exercise each member is given a problem to present to the writer 
of the play. The pupils will meet and talk over the problems 
together, problems that are original in this case, but which they 
are able to handle on account of their past work in the art depart- 
ment. The girl who will write the dialogue showed fair ability 
when she studied the writing of conversation. 

The class prophecy, in the form of a play, will have for its 
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scene the home of the Newly- Weds, who are beginning housekeeping. 
Mrs. Newly-Wed has cooked her husband a good, digestible meal, 
according to the principles learned in the cooking course in our 
school. Mr. Newly-Wed doesn't like the taste of the food. He 
prefers his mother's indigestible fried eggs, greasy doughnuts, 
and fried steak. A nice little quarrel ensues. Mrs. Newly-Wed 
must explain her position. 

I have selected a girl to write the play who has shown more 
than ordinary literary ability in dramatizing. I mention this to 
show you that although we are trying to train our pupils in good 
literary forms by the use of a text in composition, we seek always 
for subjects that are in their lives and within their comprehension. 

The boys' technical work has also been used for commencement. 

I think I have gone into detail sufficiently to show to what 
extent we are basing our work on the interests and experiences 
of the pupils. Not only in pure exposition is this our ideal but 
in other forms of discourse we aim to draw materials from their 
daily life. Description, of course, is easy; narration, a little harder. 
What is happening in the lives of these pupils which is worth 
while telling? As I said before, I believe that the immediate, 
the close at hand, is what the pupil writes about most clearly and 
vividly; in other words, what he is master of. In most textbooks 
we find such subjects as these: "A Boat Race," "A Day in the 
Woods," "A Visit to the Country." I have found that some 
pupils have had no experience similar to the one suggested, or if 
they have had, the experience was remote in time, and a poor 
narration is the result. 

Because of this I have sought for a universal source of material 
for a narrative and have found what our text calls the "character 
hint" to be the most satisfactory general subject, as the material 
for it can be found every day in the lives of those about us. The 
problem of the boy who says, "I didn't know what to write about," 
is thus solved. That is one of our general problems, I believe, in 
the teaching of narration. Another is, of course, how to get a good 
narrative. My own experience has taught me that there is a posi- 
tive gain in the construction of the narrative by using the method 
I describe below. 
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The revelation of character through action is the most interest- 
ing picture we witness in life. That is the material of which 
literature is made. The incident which will give us this picture 
seems the simplest unit for the pupil to grasp. He studies a model. 
He reads in his history of literature that Sir Walter Scott was an 
honest man, but not until he learns of the incident, or series of 
incidents, picturing Scott at the age of fifty-rive setting to work 
to pay off an enormous debt to which he was not legally bound, 
not until he pictures him writing, writing, day after day, night 
after night, until his fingers, hand, and arm were stiffened with 
paralysis, does he realize the character of the great novelist. A few 
examples of this kind and the pupil begins to understand that all 
about him every day are happening those things of which literature 
is made. Very simple things, too, they seem to him as he watches, 
and he may, if he tries, write something worth while. The main 
thing is to see; so our young author, expecting to get his char- 
acter hint downtown after school, on the street car — anywhere, of 
course, except immediately at hand — settles himself down to get 
his geometry lesson. The door opens gently and a little dog 
wanders into the study hall. Up and down the aisles he trots, 
getting a friendly pat here and there from the boys as they glance 
from their lessons for a brief moment. A loud voice from the 
teacher's desk calls, "Put that dog out." Doggie is gathered into 
loving arms and carried to the door. Back to his geometry lesson 
goes Mr. Young Writer and is lost again in /a+/b. Suddenly 
there is a sound of a chair moving, and Mr. Six-Foot rises from 
the teacher's desk, goes to the door, steps outside, calls the confid- 
ing doggie to him, and kicks him cruelly in the ribs. There is a 
suppressed expression of anger from the boys as they half rise from 
their seats with clenched fists as Mr. Six-Foot takes his place behind 
the desk again. Geometry is forgotten by Mr. Young Writer. 
He seizes his pen and writes a " character hint," a narration with 
pictures, if you please, inspired by emotions which only a boy 
who owns a dog knows. I give this because it is founded on 
fact and is the type I am seeking. 

It is an easy step from this simple narrative to the short story, 
for the pupil has been trained to see and picture the concrete. 
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The question is, How much time and energy should we give to 
the short story ? Are the results worth while ? Not in a practical 
way, unless you admit that power is practical. The arrangement 
of material and development of the plot for a short story certainly 
tend to give a pupil command over his thought and language. 

This problem came to me. I took charge of a school monthly 
publication. After a few issues, containing the usual material 
found in a school paper. I changed my plans. I thought that the 
pupils would be more interested in reading shop themes than 
anything else, since they like to write about what they are doing. 
So I filled two of the issues full of these themes. A very surprising 
thing happened: the subscriptions fell below the usual number. 
I pondered but could not solve the problem; finally the principal 
came to me one day and said: "The pupils won't buy the Scarab 
because it is full of shop themes. They want stories, jokes, funny 
verse." In other words, when they read they want the human 
interest. They are interested in writing about what they are 
doing, for that is definite and clear to them; there they are masters 
of the situation. Nothing is so discouraging as the feeling of 
indefiniteness — a foggy state of mind. But I have found that 
these pupils do not want shop all the time. So we have one shop 
theme in each issue, usually about some special work a boy or a 
girl is doing. For our next number we have a theme describing 
a contrivance a boy invented for finding the recalescent point in 
hardening steel. Occasionally the boys make trips to the big 
factories of our city. They use these experiences for the writing 
of narratives. 

We do some work in the short-story, and find pupils occasionally 
who have marked ability; from these we choose members for the 
board of editors for our school paper and annual. Even in this 
work the aim is to find the material in the lives of the pupils. Our 
school is the most interesting type for this work because our pupils 
belong to many nationalities and to all classes. The boy who is 
a porter on one of the lake boats during the summer writes us 
stories showing wonderful descriptive power when he pictures the 
St. Lawrence. Another has lived in New Mexico; he gives us the 
atmosphere of the desert. 
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The teaching of Franklin's Autobiography resulted in some 
interesting discoveries. One of my teachers asked each member 
of her class to write an autobiography. She discovered a few 
foreign-born pupils in her class who had written very interesting 
incidents of their lives. As a result, I took a canvass of all the 
classes. I found fifty foreign-born out of thirteen hundred pupils, 
fifteen of whom came to this country after the age of ten. I 
called these to my room for an interview. Many nationalities 
were represented. I asked them to write experiences which they 
had had that would be interesting to us. They were very reticent 
for the first fifteen minutes, but at the end of an hour I could 
hardly get them to go home. Most of the incidents told were 
genuine thrillers. A sixteen-year-old Jewish boy, born in Russia, 
who had been here five years, said, when I told him what I wanted, 
as he glanced at Mary Antin's The Promised Land, "I had all 
them dreams what Mary Antin tells about before I came to 
America." "Good," I said, "tell me what your dreams were, 
and whether they have come true." His eyes shone as he replied, 
"I had troubles in Russian schools, I will tell you about them." 
Another told me about going with an older brother to a meeting 
of the revolutionists in a dark cellar in Warsaw. Another described 
the streets of St. Petersburg in winter with the fires on the corners 
where he had often stopped to warm his hands on a cold day. 
Nicolena Di Corpo told me that her family lived in fear on a 
little farm under the shadow of Mt. Vesuvius; also of getting lost 
in a marble palace, the art gallery in Naples, when her parents 
took her to that city for a holiday. 

Getting at the interests of the pupils should be our first aim. 
One of the general criticisms against us is that our pupils are not 
interested; that the work is far removed from their lives. Even 
in the essay, the purely literary type, where the author expresses 
his own personality or viewpoint, an adaptation can be made to 
the interests of the pupils. 

Our last course, argumentation, is necessarily founded on the 
reading of the pupils. In the third year we aim in the formal 
essay and debate to create or develop thought; but this is done 
after two years' work in trying to get clear, definite expression 
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about real things, the concrete in the lives of the pupils. Mean- 
while the pupil's mind has developed so that he is capable of han- 
dling subjects involving judgment. Much stress is put upon how 
to find the material for a debate. Poole's Index and the Reader's 
Guide are brought to the classroom, and a class period is spent in 
handling these books, followed by a week's practice in making 
bibliographies. How to make pupils independent in a library is 
one object of this course. 

This practically covers the course in composition. We come 
now to the much-mooted question of the classics. The classics 
read in our school are taken from the college-requirement list. 
But in choosing for my school, I considered only the interests of 
the pupils. Those books were chosen which I had found, after 
several years of experience, all pupils liked. I disregarded the 
value of the classic, or the fact that some teachers could get pupils 
interested in Milton, for instance. I took those classics that the 
boys and girls like in spite of the teacher or of any method of teach- 
ing that may be used. The narrative and dramatic types pre- 
dominate. We omit Milton and Palgrave's collection of lyrics. 

The classics chosen are all read in class and discussed. No 
distinction is made between the so-called study and reading 
courses. I find our pupils are not interested in the Sir Roger 
de Coverley type of essay. Of course, I believe it is our business 
to create an interest, just as much as it is the duty of the teacher 
of mathematics to create an interest in the binomial theorem by 
having the pupils master it. But a created interest is very different 
from a forced interest. It was my particular problem to keep the 
classics in our school, so I have tried to avoid forced interest in 
those classics. 

I believe our critics are wrong when they say, for instance, 
that an interest in the Iliad is a forced one. This epic has all 
that appeals to youth. It is elemental, dramatic, full of contest. 
It is easy for the pupil to live through in imagination the expe- 
riences of the characters. Indeed, it is remarkable how pupils 
of this age will read the classics in the light of their own experiences. 
I recall an incident in one of my classes. We were reading the 
description of the race of Achilles and Hector — "three times 
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round the walls of Troy" — the greatest foot-race the world has 
ever known, for the participants were not racing for medals or 
trophies, but for their own lives. Achilles is about to lay his hands 
upon the foe, when Jove looks down and says: "What do I see ? 
I must take a hand." At this point, thinking that the injustice 
of the affair would appeal to the boys, I said: "What do you think 
of that?" With one emphatic voice they shouted: "Fixed race." 
I don't believe we'll have to give up the classics if we'll let the 
boys and girls approach them from their own viewpoint; if we 
teachers can keep ourselves in the background and not force 
ourselves between the classic and the child. 

To be sure, we must see that there is an understanding of the 
thought. We must sometimes question and interpret. This was 
clearly forced upon me once while I was teaching the Merchant of 
Venice. A boy was reading the speech of Bassanio where he asks 
Antonio for money wherewith to fit himself out for the courtship 
of Portia. He stumbled over the words of Bassanio, 

"but my chief care 
Is to come fairly off from the great debts, 
Wherein my time, something too prodigal, 
Hath left me gaged." 

I asked, "What is troubling Bassanio?" He answered, "He's 
engaged." 

Some of our critics, I believe, have a wrong notion as to the 
use of the classics. They say our pupils do not ask for more 
Shakespeare and Scott. Aren't they expecting too much ? I am 
wondering if one of our purposes in studying the classics is not to 
give our pupils a standard, a standard whereby they can form 
judgment on the great mass of literature that is thrown before 
them today. 

But I have been asked to say something about the actual needs 
of our pupils. I have discussed the great needs, (1) clear expres- 
sion, (2) an interest in and love for the classics. 

The question as to whether we are training our pupils in the 
English used in writing on technical subjects is often asked us. 
Our shop themes prepare them along this line. I believe that will 
be the kind of writing they will most likely do, if they have occasion 
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to write in the future. But my main purpose in using the shop 
theme is to get definite, clear expression for the present. 

As to particular needs, spelling, for instance; one lesson a week, 
by means of which a pupil is put through a speller designed for 
high-school use, puts emphasis on good spelling, and I get better 
results in this way than by leaving all this work to be done in the 
correcting of themes. Sentence structure is not studied from rules 
on unity, emphasis, or coherence, but by correcting and improving 
many sentences, usually those taken from the themes of the pupils 
in class. I prefer much practice in the rewriting of sentences to 
the use of the formal rhetoric. 

As for supplementary reading, can anything be done in the 
way of adapting this work to the needs and interests of the pupils ? 
The aim here should be to find individual needs and interests. 
This is indeed a problem. We find in the same class a boy who 
has read practically nothing. He is not infrequently a member 
of a book-loving family; we find another boy, sometimes of foreign 
parentage, who has read widely. The only way this work can be 
handled satisfactorily is by conference. 

One more subject remains, that of magazine reading. Definite 
articles from the best magazines are assigned at first; later the 
pupils choose their own topics, and three-minute reports are made 
once a month orally on the floor before the class. The objects are 
to train pupils to read the best magazines and to teach them to 
choose what is worth while. This is all the time I can conscien- 
tiously give to this kind of reading. I think we should watch 
carefully the magazines that will publish an article criticizing the 
work in English in our schools, and two months later use part of 
that article for advertising purposes. In this commercial age 
should not our pupils be trained a little to study the commercial 
and ethical attitude of current magazines ? 

In conclusion, I have tried to show, first, that the fundamental 
need is clear, definite expression and that this can be obtained by 
basing the work on the interests of the pupils; second, that there 
are certain classics in which all pupils seem to be interested, those 
classics that contain much action. From that interest we may be 
able to create interest in others. 



